Ill
TABOO1
TABOO (also written " Tabu " and " Tapu ") is the name
given to a system of religious prohibitions which attained
its fullest development in Polynesia (from Hawaii to New
Zealand), but of which under different names traces may be
discovered in most parts of the world.
The word " taboo " is common to the different dialects
of Polynesia, and is perhaps derived from to, " to mark",
and pu> an adverb of intensity. The compound word " taboo *'
(tapu) would thus originally mean "marked thoroughly".
Its ordinary sense is " sacred ". It does not, however, imply
any moral quality, but only " a connexion with the gods or
a separation from ordinary purposes and exclusive appropria-
tion to persons or things considered sacred; sometimes it
means devoted as by a vow n. Chiefs who trace their lineage
to the gods are called am tabu, " chiefs sacred ", and a
temple is called a wahi tabu, " place sacred n. The converse
of taboo is noa (in Tonga gnojood), which means " general "
or " common ". Thus the rule which forbade women to eat
with men, as well as, except on special occasions, to eat any
fruits or animals offered in sacrifice to the gods, was called
ai tabu, " eating sacred " ; while the present relaxation of
the rule is called at noa} eating generally, or having food in
common. Although it was employed for civil as well as
religious purposes, the taboo was essentially a religious ob-
servance. In Hawaii it could be imposed only by priests;
but elsewhere in Polynesia kings and chiefs, and even to a
certain extent ordinary individuals, exercised the same power.
1 Reprinted, with the permission of    nica, Qth edition, vol, xxiii. (1888),
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Com-    pp. 15-18,
pany, from the Encyclopaedia Briton*
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